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Sowing takes place after the spring rains have fallen, when a plough can get through the soil.
Among the hills of the maritime range there is little cultivation, except in valleys of considerable size, for along the rocky uplands, well bushed as they are, there is not the soil, to cultivate. The population of these hills is too scanty to attempt the extensive system of terraces that marks the higher ranges, nor is the surface drainage enough to justify such an attempt. Millet is the staple crop, as in the Tihama, but sesame keeps to lower ground, and maize is grown largely in the spring, either to be harvested entirely in three months, or cut as required throughout the droughty season.
Rain falls, in these foot-hills, from the beginning of April to early summer, in the form of thunderstorms, which never occur in the forenoon, but usually in the middle of the afternoon, ceasing before dusk.
By June the lower slopes and valley of the maritime hills are thick with crops and vegetation, though burnt brown as an overcooked biscuit during the winter drought.
At higher altitudes, on lofty inland massifs and the western scarp of the main watershed, there are spring rains too, but the principal rainfall is in the summer, from June to September, when the heaviest thunderstorms occur. An enormous amount of surface water drains down the principal wadis onto the inland edge of the Tihama, reinvigorating that district, which also gets the margin of these summer storms.
Mountain agriculture differs widely from husbandry in the lowlands. The latter follows the principal valleys, as previously stated, and relies largely on irrigation from flood-water, through channels cut along the banks of the